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THE WEAKNESS OF PROTESTANTISM IN 
AMERICAN CITIES 



WILLIAM H. LEACH 
Buffalo, New York 



The weakness which is here emphasized is not an intellectual one but rather the 
failure to take seriously one of the injunctions of the Master which every Christian 
professes to believe. Constantly praying for the coming of the Kingdom, the Protes- 
tant church has not, as yet, equipped itself to preach lie gospel to all. The survey 
of the Interchurch World Movement shows that Protestantism is not taking seriously 
its task of redeeming the city. Rather it prides itself that it has a message for those 
intellectual enough and moral enough to understand. The two greatest obstacles to 
a larger and more comprehensive work are parochialism and denominationalism. 
Both of these are strongly intrenched in our great American cities. The way to faith 
is plain but it is a difficult path for Protestantism to follow. 



That the Protestant church should have serious defects 
will seem unthinkable to a great many of the good people who 
satisfy themselves in their worship that all of the worldliness 
and commercialism of Christendom is found in the other great 
branch of the church. Yet here and there the suspicion is 
growing among Protestant leaders, lay and clerical, that one 
of the reasons for the critical condition which the church finds 
itself in today is the failure to follow truly in belief and service 
the policy of the founder. To the informed Protestant there 
is no need of argument to convince him that his church is in a 
crisis today. There has not been the post-war turning to the 
church that was prophesied a few years ago. Men, unnerved 
by the world-conflict, are turning elsewhere. 

One of our Protestant denominations was so sure that the 
new day with its influx to the church was coming that it began 
publication of a new periodical, or rather an old periodical with 
a new name, the New Era Magazine. By a confession of one 
of the weekly journals of the denomination the new era refused 
to be coaxed and the magazine has again been renamed. The 
casual observer will point to increased giving in all branches of 
the church to refute the view which is expressed here. But the 
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increased giving means but little. A letter from the nominal 
head of one of the greatest of Protestant denominations to his 
fellow-ministers which is before the writer gives the true situa- 
tion. Increased giving has not kept pace with the increased 
cost of operation. The slump in giving has come and on all 
fields building and equipment are suffering because of the lack 
of paint and repairs. It is all that the church can do to main- 
tain its own without undertaking any new work. 

The widely heralded Interchurch World Movement ended 
in chaos and shame. Its financial guarantors are still writing 
notes to satisfy the demands of the banks. It accomplished 
some things, but its failure has thrown the church in a spiritual 
reaction which will make any similar movement to be watched 
with suspicion, and it is doubtful if one could be attempted in 
the present generation. A prominent churchman of reaction- 
ary tendencies proudly asserts in his address given from coast 
to coast that the church alone of all institutions has come 
through the trial of fire unchanged. His boast is, sadly alto- 
gether too true. The church is apparently planning to meet 
the new day with an old program — a program which was worn 
threadbare in the olden days and has little strength for the new. 

The old program of the Protestant church and the one which 
is to prevail in the new day if the traditional attitude of the 
church maintains its present strength is one which is not true to 
the spirit nor to the leadership of its founder. Two gospels credit 
Jesus with a certain utterance before his ascension. According 
to the Gospel of Mark (American Revised Version) his closing 
words gave the command: "Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to the whole creation." It was the vision 
given in a number of other instances of the redeemed world. It 
was the prayer for the world when men everywhere should 
know of the Son of Man and live in his spirit. Protestantism 
has always preached blatantly of the coming of his Kingdom 
but the church of our day has never attempted to preach the 
gospel to the whole creation. 
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Not far away is a group of praying Protestant people who 
believe that the ministry of the church should be to the pious. 
Other churches are willing that the gospel should be preached 
to the well-to-do. Still others believe that the mission of Prot- 
estantism is to the intelligent and informed. They are rather 
boastful of the fact that the ignorant cannot find satisfaction 
in the Protestant church. Some would have the church save 
the respectable, others the moral. Others give different limita- 
tions, but in actual practice the Protestant churches or denomi- 
nations which are willing to take the words of their founder 
seriously are few and far between. 

Dr. Frank Crane in an article in the Century Magazine gave, 
as one of the immoralities of the church, its exclusiveness. 
Another he insisted was that the church was too respectable. 
It has no message for the immoral, for the thief or the harlot. 
Rev. James J. Coale, in the Yale Review for October, 192 1, 
insists that the Protestant church has no message for the 
masses but still clings to the traditional idea regarding the 
virtue of property. 

Any one of these charges is serious enough, but the indict- 
ment of the Rev. Mr. Coale strikes at the very usefulness of 
the church in the new day in which we are entering. He con- 
tends that the lay representatives of the various denominational 
boards are chosen for one main virtue — they have wealth which 
may be secured for the use of the church in its extension pro- 
gram. Every minister knows how frequent the call is from 
denominational headquarters to "bring several of your leading 
laymen, particularly those of means." Mr. Coale insists that 
there is lacking one single instance of a representative of labor 
being called to act upon the national board of any Protestant 
denomination. 

The church has an answer to this accusation. It insists 
that it must have money if it is going to work a program which 
will help the masses. It is the money which is sought, and 
there are no strings attached to any which it receives. To a 
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great extent the answer is honest and true, and yet there are 
many thinking folk who fear that the entire machinery of the 
Protestant church has been turned into a money-plucking 
machine rather than one interested in the salvation of the 
world. And it may be questioned whether the church has 
need of money as much as it has of certain life-giving, spiritual 
qualities. Money has a strange habit of becoming pious and 
reactionary when once devoted to religious work. And becom- 
ing reactionary it becomes impotent to heal the social distresses. 

Both of the writers cited above spoke the truth. The 
Protestant church is not reaching the masses nor beginning to 
touch the real problem of the modern city. Huge masses pour 
in and out the Roman churches while at the best the con- 
gregations of the Protestant churches may be counted in hun- 
dreds. Here and there a welfare or evangelistic mission has 
been planted, but its equipment is so meager and the energy 
back of it so puerile that its influence is practicaUy nil when 
the huge mass of population is considered. 

Let the selections from the survey of the Interchurch 
World Movement express one opinion shared by a large percent- 
age of the church. 

With 13,345,545 foreign born in the United States in 1010, and 
18,897,837 native born of foreign and mixed parentage — a total of 
32,243,382 of foreign stock — the task of the church is seen to be stupen- 
dous. All of the mission work being done at present by all the churches 
is hardly "a drop in the bucket." 

The approach to the foreigner has been weak. We have practically 
confessed that the gospel which is " the power of God unto salvation to 
every one" is effective for the foreigner only when it is exported through a 
foreign missionary society; and that when foreigners move into a com- 
munity the churches usually move out. 

There are many normal people of the city who are not reached by 

the churches It has become an accepted fact that workingmen 

and many other groups will not go to church because they are not spirit- 
ually minded. 

Here the church has not kept pace with the increasing population, 
nor is it effectively reaching the great masses of people. In some sections 
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of these cities it has failed completely and has been for years in retreat 
before increasing populations and unbounded opportunities. 

The result is that there has been general retreats and withdrawals of 
the Protestant churches from the centers of the larger cities. The process 
has been gradual and has taken several forms. Congregations have 
selected sites farther up town or have moved to the suburbs. 

The fact that this indictment of the spirit of the Protestant 
churches comes from an official church report convinces us that 
the church is not unaware of its weakness but is caught into a 
situation from which it lacks spiritual power to extricate itself. 
Graham Taylor is right when he suggests that the real problem 
is not whether the church can save the city, for it may be pos- 
sible for the city to be saved without the church. The real 
problem for the church is whether it can save itself. 

The Protestant church cannot draw from the experience of 
its past to solve the present problem, for its history has been 
one of rural and parochial work. The traditional Protestant 
church type is that of the New England parish. Each church 
is sufficient unto itself, and its spiritual fife is usually judged by 
its ability to serve its own constituents. These constituents 
usually had a heritage of Protestantism which gave them com- 
mon beliefs and practices. The city church has tried to carry 
the heritage of its past into the new day and has found itself 
entirely unable to meet the complex situation. 

It has not been blind to the situation but has lacked a con- 
structive program to remedy the situation. It has attempted 
to meet the challenge in several feeble ways. The first was by 
the establishment of missions or social settlements by prosper- 
ous churches. These have embodied an honest attempt and 
in many respects have done a world of good. Following this 
came concerted action of several churches or a denomination in 
establishing rescue missions. The lamentable feature of these 
is the contrast between the barrenness of the rescue mission 
and the sumptuousness of the mother-church. One might get a 
sandwich and religion in a mission but not much else. Mission 
buildings are usually selected or constructed on the assumption 
that the person to be reached has lost all appreciation of things 
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beautiful and artistic. A third step has been the endeavor of 
the various denominations to give financial aid to its various 
churches occupying strategic centers. 

One may look with suspicion upon the third step mentioned, 
for many times a strategic point means possible denominational 
prosperity rather than city welfare. Sometimes several de- 
nominations see the strategic point at the same time and there 
is a race to see which will be first to equip and man the field. 
In short, the strategic point means an opportunity for a large 
church in the future in which the financial and social returns 
will justify the investment. The policy of the Protestant 
church of today in its extension program might be defined 
as, "Churches first to the socially and financially fit." This, 
of course, does not touch the real problem of the city. 

Says Charles L. Zorbaugh in The Task of the City Church: 

But to return to the downtown district, I have been struck by the 
fact that the church does not show a genius for sticking to the crowd; 
it runs away from it. It is more comfortable with small coteries than 
with the multitude. Said Dr. Briggs of San Francisco to me, "For 
thirty years our churches have been running away from the people in a 
competitive scamper." 

Now there are two things which the church dearly loves 
which stand between it and the abandoning of its great heresy. 
These are parochialism and denominationalism. These two still 
reign supreme among Protestant people. Churchmen love their 
particular parish above their denomination and their denomi- 
nation above the church. And as a rule they love the church 
more than needy humanity. It is a contrast with the spirit of 
the Master who gave himself that the world might be saved. 

In well-developed, prosperous communities there are un- 
doubtedly opportunities for the several denominations to 
maintain strong churches. The traditional Protestant idea 
may very well be followed in these instances; but in extension 
work, work with industrial peoples in their poorer localities, 
in the downtown sections, and in the growing suburban sections 
denominationalism is today a spiritual curse. 
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Here is a typical example of the denominational abuse of 
today. The section is one which homes industrial people. 
These American people are crowded on three sides by Polish 
citizens. In this pocket are seven Protestant churches. None 
of them has adequate housing facilities and none is strong 
enough really to influence public opinion. Sentiment is 
demanding improved church facilities. Could these churches 
be brought together, a fine edifice could easily be constructed 
and the church could also do something that the seven have so 
far refused to do — take an interest in the foreign neighbors. 
But the attitude of the churchmen trained in denominational 
schools is that it is better to die separately than to live unitedly. 
And each claims to have denominational support in maintain- 
ing its separate existence. The question of a survey of the 
community to discover its possibilities was suggested. The 
reply of one man shows the temperament of modern denomina- 
tionalism. " You can make all the surveys which you want to," 
he insisted, "but we are going to carry out the program we 
have planned." 

Denominationalism is so strong in the American city today 
that the salvation of the church seems at times hopeless. Most 
of the cities have an office for the Federation of Churches, but 
with one or two exceptions the federation is but a clearing-house 
of ideas which most church leaders refuse to take very seriously. 

Next to denominationalism, parochialism is the great curse 
to the modern church. Because of this fetter the average 
church can see no religious duty outside of itself. A German 
church which is now surrounded by a Polish population may 
represent the extreme thought. The minister was proud of 
the loyalty of his congregation which came from another dis- 
trict to attend the old church. "As for the Poles," he said, 
"they don't bother us any." The shame is that very few of 
the Protestant churches are bothering about the masses which 
at times crowd to their building. It is much easier to move the 
church away than to admit them to its advantages. Here and 
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there one seeks to make the approach in the true spirit of serv- 
ice only to find that the rest of the churches are so parochial 
that they can give no help in the stupendous task. 

The parochial idea must give way to some co-operative plan 
if the church is to reach the people with its message. The city 
usually builds its school to accommodate the children. They 
are not all located on the avenues of wealth. The church on 
the other hand usually builds its schools and churches where 
the money is and in doing that leaves vast multitudes without 
religious facilities. And it is all because of a limited conception 
of the vision of Christ for the Christian world. 

The average church leader will admit the contention of this 
article that the city field is not being ministered unto. But 
his explanation will be a different one. He will explain it on 
the grounds of lack of funds. Splendid programs of extension 
work are now stalled because of the industrial conditions which 
make giving slow. There are those, however, who believe that 
the limit of giving to the work as at present organized has been 
reached. Many are tired of seeing so much duplication of effort 
in certain fields in contrast to the absolute neglect of others. 
The present funds available for church work are not being 
administered with the whole field in view. The parochial point 
of view forbids that. The bread has been for our own children, 
the crumbs which fall from the table for the dogs. Almost any 
group of informed men could, if they could free themselves from 
their denominational and parochial prejudices, use the present 
combined budgets of the churches of any one city in a much 
more effective way than it is now being used. 

The pathetic thing from the point of view of one who loves 
his church is that so often the churchman looks at the present 
situation in so prejudiced a way that he fails to perceive that it 
is not the world, nor civilization, which is being tested in a spirit- 
ual way but rather the church. But the church in this period 
of testing is so busy trying to save its own fife that it stands in 
danger of losing it. 



